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BAYNARD'S CASTLE. 


“ Ifgou thrive well, bring them to Baynard's Castle.” and the scene of othex remarkable transactions 
Ric. III, act 3. sc.5. in aut history, besides those mentioned by 

Tux distinguished: mention of Baynard’s the bard. 
Castle by Shakspeare, in the above This once eminent building, from which 
uoted, and its connexion with his fine “Castle Ba; Ward ” is still named, stood 
aay of Richard III., would: alone entitle it onthe north bank ofthe Thames, in Thames 
to the reader’s notice; but it has also addi- street; and received its denomination of 
tional claims to celebrity, from having been a Baynard’s Castle, or Castle Baynard, from its 
structure of great antiquity—a royal palace— founder, William Baynard, a nobleman, lord 


(Baynard’s Castle after the Great Fire, 1666.) 
Vou. xxu. F 
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of Dunmow, a follower of William the Con- 
queror. Fitzstephen, who wrote in the rei 
of Henry II., notices it in his time as being 
a considerable building. “ In the west part 
of the city,” says he, “are two most strong 
castles ;” of which he describes this to have 
been one. And Gervasius of Tilbury, a con- 
temporary author, speaks still more expressly 
as to its importance in these words: .“ Two 
castles are built with walls and ramparts, 
whereof one is in right of possession Bay- 
nard’s, the other is the baron Montfitchet’s.” 
The descent of this castle, and a summary 
of its history, will be found in Stowe and 
Maitland ; a concise outline of which follows. 
Baynard, the founder, dying in the reign of 
William Rufus, left it to his son aoe, 
from whom it came to William Baynard ; 
who, having forfeited his barony of Little 
Dunmow, and “honor of Baynard’s Castle,” 
both were confered by Henry I. on Robert 
Fitzrichard, the sen of Gilbert, Earl of Clare. 
From this Robert Fitzrichard, by several de- 
scents, Ba: ’s Castle came into the pos- 
session of Robert Fitzwalter, a baron, in the 
reign of John; who having displeased that 
tyrant, he ordered it to be demolished, but 
afterwards gave him permission to rebuild 


it. Jn | the son of Robert Fitzwalter 
ackno his service to the city of Lon- 
don for his castle of Baynard before Sir John 
Blount, , and swore to be true to its 
liberties. The city, at the same time, recog- 


nised a declaration of the rights of the same 
Robert Fitzwalter, who is therein called “the 
city’s banner-bearer."* Several of the Fitz- 
walters after this period appear to have 
owned it, till the honour of this residence at 
length fell from the family, in a way Stowe 
professes himself unable to account for, and 
came into the possession of the crown. 

In 1428, Baynard’s Castle was burnt; and, 
being rebuilt by Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester,t he resided there until his attainder 
and death in 1446. The next remarkable 
occupant was, as noticed in our motto, 
Richard, Duke ef Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard ILI., who assumed 'the regal title 
there. From him it came into the possession 
of Henry VII.; who finally repaired it in 
the way represented in the annexed print, 
and occasionally made it the scene of some 
of his festivities. One of these (the mar- 
riage of Prince Arthur with Catherine of 
Arragon) was a splendid scene. 

From the reign of Henry VII. to that of 
Edward VI. not much notice is taken of 
Baynard’s Castle. About the latter period, 
probably in consequence of the royal grant, 
it appears to have been in the possession of 
the Earls of Pembroke, and was then called 


® See this curious document in Strype, Maitland, 
Pennant, &c. 

+ “ The duke Humphrey’s head ” is still the sign 
ofa neighbouring public-house, 
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“Pembroke House ;” and soon afterwards 
viz. in 1553, the council assembled here, and 
proclaimed Mary queen, in opposition to 
Jane Grey :—its history, subsequently, con- 
= little remarkable. 

e general external appearance of Bay- 
nard’s Castle was rather te Lees than un. 
A circular tower bounded the south-west 
comer, with a bell-shaped roof and three 
windows. Two projections had each win- 
dows in two ranges; then a hexagon tower, 
considerably higher than the roof, with three 
tanges of windows, some of them being on 
each side. From that to the eastern end 
were five projections, each containing two 
windows in double ranges, and terminating 
in pointed roofs. At the eastern corner was 
another | nm tower, nearly similar to the 
former one. A large arched gateway towards 
its east end communicated, by a small bridge 
and stairs, with the Thames. Tops of towers, 
from an elevated situation, might be seen 
above the roof on the other side. 

The interior was divided into two court- 
yards, each of which was completely sur- 
rounded by buildings, containing the various 
state and other apartments. To the upper 
stories of these the ascent was by staircases, 
winding round circular and nal towers. 
The south side had itg foundations in the 
river Thames. The north front faced Thames- 
street, from which was the princi entrance. 
The whole structure, which when perfect 
covered a very considerable plot of ground, 
was destroyed by the fire of London, Caies 
a mere shell, as shown in the vignette. Two 
of the towers, incorporated with other build- 


ings, remained till of late years, and are, 


shown in some of the old views of London, 
but have been since pulled down to make 
way for the buildings of the Carron Iron Com- 
pany ; nor has the site at present any vestige 
left to excite curiosity. 

The scenes of the play of King Richard 
ITT, which are laid at Baynard’s Castle, are 
5 and 7 of Act III.; though we must bear 
in mind that Cibber contributed, by alteration 
of and grafting, to Shakspeare in this drama. 
Buckingham, in veritable history, will be 
remembered as the seconder of Dr. Shaw’s 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, to establish the 
illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV., 
and thus the road to the throne for the 
wily Richard, Duke of Gloucester. “Two 
days afterwards, the Duke of Buckingham 

ed the citizens in the same strain 
with Shaw; and on the.25th of June, that 
nobleman presented to Richard, in his mo- 
ther’s house at Baynard’s Castle, a parchment 
purporting to be a declaration of the three 
estates in favour of Richard, as the only 
legitimate prince of the House of York.” 

Buckingham had previously planned with 
Gloucester, his recognition among the citi- 

}.Mackintosh’s Hist. Eng. vol ii. p. 57. 
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zens of London. This incident is introduced 
in scene 6 of the drama, on the Tower walls, 
where Gloucester dispatches his ‘“ good 
in” Buckingham to the lord mayor and 
citizens, efter he had dismissed them, to 
bring them back to the Castle : 
Glos. Go, after, after, cousin Buekingham. 
The — towards Guildhall hies him in all 
We then instructs Buckingham how to 
prove to the citizens the illegitimacy of the 
children; and Buckingham replies: 
Doubt not, my lord, I’ll play the orator, 
As if the golden fee, for which I plead, 
Were for myself, and so, my lord, adieu. 
Glos. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard’s 


Where ou shall find me well accompanied, 
With pl hash fathers and well-learned bishops. 
Buck. 1 yo; and toward three or four o'clock, 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 
‘cit Buckingb 
Gles. Go, Lovel, with all speed to Doctor Shaw.— 
Get thou, (to Catesby,) to friar Penker ;—bid them 


Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard’s Castle. 
Scene 7 is the Court of Baynard’s Castle. 
Buckingham returns, and after a colloquy 
with Gloucester, advises him to refuse the ten- 
der vf the crown, in which the crafty ad- 
viser is to act a part: 
Buck. The mayor is here at hand; intend some 


fear ; 
Be not you spoke with, but by mighty suit : 
Aud lock se a pobiad dey your hand. 
And stund betweeu two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I’ll make a holy descant ; 
And be uot easily won to our requests, 
Glos. I go; and if you plead as well for them, 
As I can say nay to thee for myself, 
No doubt we'll bring it to a happy issue. 
Buck. Go, go, up to the leads; the lord-mayor 
knocks. [Exit Gloster. 
Eater the Lonv Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens. 
‘Welcome, my lord: | dance attendance here ; 
I think, the duke will not be spoke withal.— 
Enter, the Castle, CaTEsBY. 
Now, Catesby ! says your lord to my request? 
Cate. He doth entreat your grace, my noble lord, 
To visit him to-morrow, or next day : 
He is within with two right reverend fathers, 


ise. 
urn, good Catesby, to the gracious duke ; 
Teil him, myself, the mayor and aldermen, 
In in matter of —— > 


No less importing than our | aa g 
Are come to have some conference with his — 
I'll signify so much unto him straight. 
[Ezit. 
e es e a o o 
Re-enter Catusny. 
Rech hew, Catesby ! What says his grace ? 
. He wonders to what end you have assembled 
Such troupe of citizens to come to him, 
His not being warn’d thereof before : 
He my lord, you mean no good to him. 
Buck, 1 am, my roble cousin should 


Seepeet zee, fant T'aeeas no quod to him: 


ven ! we come to him in ~ sh non 


And so once more return and tel! Fires Catesby 
wit . 
When holy and devout religious men - 


Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them thence ; 


So sweet is zealous contemplation. 
Gloucester enters in a gallery above, between 
F2 


two bishops ; and the mayor, in a true vein of 
corporation loyalty, says : 
See, where his grace stands ’tween two clergymen. 

Buckingham addresses the 

Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince, 

and ene Gloucesterto accept the crown : 
he refuses, in the genuine spirit of Nolo 
regere; but Buckingham urges again, and 
the mayor interposes : 

» good my lord; your citizens entreat you. 

Buck. Refuse not, ea lord, this profer’d love. 

Cate. O, make them joyful, grant their lawful suit. 


Glos. Alas, why wi you heap those cares on 
me 


Iam unfit for state and majesty :— 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss ; 
I cannot, norl will not yield to you. 
Buckingham and the citizens retire : 
Cate. Call them again, sweet prince, aceept their 
sui 


it 

ig them, all the land will rue it. 

los. Will you enforce me to a world of cares ? 
Well, call them again; I am not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 

[Exit Catesby, 

Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Buckingham then salutes Gloucester as 
“ England’s worthy king,” the day of coro- 
nation is fixed, Gloucester says to the two 
bishops : 

Come, let us to our holy work again ; 

and thus ends this usually well acted scene 
of kingly hypocrisy and blood-stained guilt. 

By the way, this was the scene which so 
delighted George II., that, when Garrick 
asked his Majesty, on leaving the box, how 
he liked the play, the king replied, seriously, 
“fine lor mayor, capital lor mayor, Mr. Garrick, 
where you get such lor mayor.” The reply, 
contemptible as it was in taste, marked the 
mind of the man. 


TWO JOVIAL COMPANIONS. 


MARMONTBL was a generous, open-minded, 
open-hearted creature. He overflowed with 
the milk of human kindness: his whole life 
was full of that r&M feeling among French 
writers of his school,—goodness of heart; 
from his taking upon himself, after the death 
of his father, the care of his family, to teach- 
ing his own children in a cottage in Nor- 
mandy. It is true that he fell into the 
fashionable vices of his time, and could not 
withstand the dissipation of Paris about the 
middle of the last century. He fell in love 
with the celebrated actress, Mademoiselle 
Clairon, an attachment which did not impede 
his success as a dramatist; and through the 
interest of Madame Pompadour, the mistress 
of Louis XV., he obtained a secretaryship, 
under her brother. 

But, we must not forget Marmontel’s gene- 
tosity to literary men; and this kindness, in 
two imstances, met its own reward. He wrote 
some of his well known tales to assist his 
friend Boissy, then intrusted with the editor- 
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ship of the well known journal, the Mercure 
de France. On the death of Boissy, the post 
was given to Marmontel, who then resigned 
his secretaryship, and took up his abode with 
Madame Geoffrin; a lite man, at that 
time, forming an almost regular person of the 
establishment of a fashionable Jbel-esprit. 
hag ee lost the Mercure de France, 

y merely repeating in com a joke upon 
the duke d? | tare 4 and the Af : editor 
was even committed to the Bastile, for some 
days, before he would give up the real author. 
Marmontel was not dejected under this frown 
of fortune ; for, in 1763, he became a mem- 
ber of the French Academy; and next pro- 
duced Belisaire, the touching eloquence of 
which will never be forgotten by the reader. 
Now comes the second instance of his gene- 
rosity, with its own reward. In order to 
benefit Gretry, the musical composer, Mar- 
montel worked up several little stories into 
comic operas, all of which were acted with 
great success; and he was now so far re- 
established in favour, that, on the death of 
Duclos, without any solicitation on his own 
part, he was appointed to succeed him as 

istoriographer of France. 

Of his editorship of le Mercure, Marmontel 
has preserved some very amusing reminis- 
cences. In this undertaking, which he con- 
sidered arduous, he was sometimes assisted 
by a few friends, of two of whom he speaks 
nearly in the following terms; but, we hope 
the subjects are not to be taken as specimens 
of literary character, even in those licentious 
times. 

“ Ata jeweller’s, who lived in the Place 
Dauphine, 1 often dined with two poets 
of the old Opéra Comique, whose talent was 
mirth, and who were never so well in tune as 
when under a vine at a guingette, (tea- 
gardens). Their happiest state was in bei 
intoxicated ; but before getting so, they had 
moments of inspiration which made me think 
of what Horate says of wine. One, whose 
name was Galet, for a vaurien, 
(worthless fellow); I never saw him but at 
table, and I only speak of him from his being 
connected with Panard, who was a good man, 
and whom I loved. However, this vaurien 
was an original worth knowing; he was a 
grocer of the rwe des Lombard, more atten- 
tive to the ¢hédtre than to his shop, and was 
ruined when I knew him. He was dropsical, 
but did not drink the less, and was as jovial 
as ever; he cared as little about death as he 
did about life, and even in poverty, in prison, 
upon a bed of sickness, and almost at the 
point of death, he laughed at every thing. 
After his failure, he took shelter in the Tem- 

le, at that time a place of refuge for debtors. 
hen he was near dying, the Vicaire du 
Temple came to administer the extreme 
unction to him: ‘Ah! Monsieur L’ Abbé,’ 
said Galet, ‘ you are come to grease my 


boots; that is of no use to me, I am going 
by water.’ He was then in the last stage of 
the dropsy. The same day he wrote to his 
friend, Collé, a copy of verses to the tune of 
‘ Accompagné de plusieurs autres,’ his last 
flash of wit. 

“ Panard was as careless as his friend, as 
forgetful of the past, and as negligent of the 
future. How he should procure food, lodging, 
or clothing, did not trouble him; that was 
his friends’ concern, and he had good friends. 
In manners, as in mind, he had a t deal 
of the simplicity of La Fontaine. Nevér ex- 
terior showed less genius; he, however, had 
it in his thoughts and expressions. _ More 
than once, when at table, have I heard this 
htige mass entre deux vins, (half drunk) 
repeat a” 7 verses full of ease, elegance, 
and grace. If at any time in composing the 
Mercure, I wanted a few verses to fill up a 
page, I went to see my friend Panard. ‘Rum- 
mage the wig-box, said he. In this wig- 
box were hea up, péle-méle, scraps of 
paper on which were scrawled the verses of 
this charming poet. Seeing almost all these 
manuscripts stained with wine, I reproached 
him with it. ‘ Never mind that,’ said he, 
‘ that is the seal of genius.’ He had such a 
tender affection for wine, that he always spoke 
of it as the friend of his heart; and, with the 
glass in his hand, admiring the object of his 
worship and delight, he was often moved, 
even to tears. After the death of his friend, 
Galet, on meeting him one day, I wished to 
show him the part I took in his affliction. 
‘ Ah! Sir,’ said he, ‘ my sorrow is very great ! 
A friend of thirty years, with whom I passed 
my life! Always together, @ da x 
au spectacle, au cabaret. I have lost him. 
I shall never sing any more; I shall- never 
drink again with him. He is dead. I am 
alone in the world. I do not know what will 
become of me.” In thus bewailing his mis- 
fortune, the poor man burst into tears, and 
nothing could be more natural. ‘ But,’ 
added fe, * you know he died at the Temple ! 
I have been to weep over his grave. Such a 
grave! Ah! Sir, they have put him under a 

tter—he who, since the age of reason, never 

a glass of water.’” 


MADAGASCAR* 

MANNERS, CusToMs, &c. 
Tux population of Mad is computed 
at about four millions; but some writers have 
stated the number at five millions. Their 
complexion includes every variety, from dingy 
white to jet black : olive, however, is the pre- 
valent colour. They are a remarkably hand- 
some and well-formed race of people—the far 
greater proportion having prominent noses, 
quick and penetrating eyes, and their whole 
countenance open and placid; the hair is 

* Continued from page 39. 
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generally black, long, and curling. The 
women are exceedingly pleasing their 
manners and appearance. Their shape is 
slender and delicate, their skin soft, and 
teeth beautifully white and regular. The 
majority of them have azure eyes, the pupil 
of which is brown and brilliant. The mar- 
ried women wear their hair twisted in the 
form of a bouquet on the top of their heads ; 
the unmarried suffer theirs to flow in ringlets 
over their shoulders. They are remarkably 
cleanly and neat in their persons and dress, 
performing frequent ablutions in the streams 
with which the country abounds. The com- 
mon native dress of the men is simply a 
garment called a lamba, which is fastened 
round the waist, and reaches to the knees: 
it is made of silk, cotton, or the bark of a 
tree, according to the station of the wearer. 
On public days, the chiefs wear in addition 
a rich silk robe, thrown over their shoulders, 
and a profusion of ornaments, as gold chains, 
bracelets, ear-rings, and other trinkets of pearl, 
coral, and precious stones. They also, on sueh 
occasions, spend much time in oiling and 
curling their hair, to make it lie close to the 
head. 

There is an amusing story told of a chief, 
who took a fancy to the wig of an English 
judge, who happened to be on board an East 

ndia ship which touched at the island, and 
had unfortunately put it on when the chief 
came to pay the captain a visit. Nothing 
would serve his turn but the wig, and he 
threatened to withhold the usual supply, if it 
was not forthwith delivered up to him. The 
ingenuity of a sailor (ever fraught with ex- 
pedients} furnished a succedaneum in a hand- 
ful of oakum, which he wove, curled, frizzled, 
and powdered into so good an imitation, that 
when carried on shore, in due state, it was re- 
ceived with ecstatic delight by the chief, and 
worn in the presence of a |; assembly of 
his subjects, specially convened on the occa- 
sion, who were doubtless highly delighted at 
the magnificence of his appearance. 

The dress of the women consists also of a 
lamba of silk or cotton, which reaches to the 
feet; above this is worn a close garment, 
covering the body from the neck, and con- 
fined at the waist by the girdle of the lamba. 
The women of rank wear also beautiful 
shawls, called as, made either of silk 
cotton, or the filaments of the raven palm, 
divided into exceedingly fine threads, and 
wove by hand. They wear nothing on their 
heads, but are very particular in keeping 
their hair neatly adjusted, and frequently 
ornamented with flowers and trinkets. The 
females are treated with great attention and 
respect by the men, who seem fully sensible 
of the value of their society, and of domestic 
enjoyments. 

e religion of the Madagassees appears to 
approach as nearly to that of nature as possi- 


ble. They believe in one God, whom they 
call-Zanparé, and their worship is exclusively 
directed to him. The immortality of the 
soul, the existence of good and evil spirits, 
and the necessity of sacrifices to propitiate 
the favour of the Deity, and also to allay the 
pay of malevolent spirits, constitute the 
sum of their theology. Much superstition is 
mixed up with their system. They have a 
sort of seraphim, called an Oli, a kind of 
household lares, which they consider a type 
of the Deity, and consult upon icular 
occasions. At the birth of a child, or its 
circumcision, the death of a relative or chief, 
seasons of war and peace, in sickness, &c., 
they offer up sacrifices of a bullock, or sheep, 
or a fowl, according to the circumstances of 
the party. The most absurd ceremonies also 
are — on these occasions, to ensure 
the favour of Heaven, or to avert the dangers 
which threaten them. Circumcision has been 
practised universally throughout the island 
JSrom time immemorial: it was by no means 
introduced by the Mahometans, as the cere- - 
monies and the sacrifices by which it is 
attended, sufficiently attest. Great respect is 
paid to the tombs and to the memory of their 
ancestors ; and the former are kept in repair 
for ages, with religious veneration. Theit 
belief in a world of spirits leads them fre- 
quently to hold supposed converse with those 
of their deceased relatives; and a recurrence 
to them seems to influence them powerfully. 

The most terrific feature, however, in their 
ritual remains to be told—this is the practice 
of infanticide—the greatest of all evils in- 
flicted upon this people by superstition; and 
which satisfactorily accounts for the fact, 
why this, one of the and most fertile 
islands in the world, that has never been 
under the yoke of any other nation, is so 
thinly inhabited. This horrid crime is sys- 
tematically, as well as extensively, practised. 
The months of March and April, the 38th 
day and last week of every month, and the 
Wednesday and Friday of every week, being 
reckoned unfortunate or evil periods, all the 
children born then are either exposed in the 
woods to the wild animals, or drowned. Af- 
fection sometimes prevails, and induces the 
parent to save the child; but this is ac- 
counted a@ crime, requiring sacrifices of oxen 
and fowls, to remove the malignity of the 
predominant star. 

The amusements of the M: es con- 
sist in the song and dance, to which they are 
passionately attached ;—also, throwing the 
dart, wrestling, hunting, fishing, &c. unt- 
ing wild oxen, buffaloes, and boars, are 
favourite pursuits with them. When the 
former are the game, they choose a dark 
night, and after washing off the smell of the 
smoke from their skins, they sally out, and 
having discovered the herd, get to windward 
of them as quietly as they can, plucking the 
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tops of the 8, to imitate the cropping of 
the buffalo ; “when thus ding appeal near 
enough to one, they strike a lance into his 
belly. The wounded beast gives a start, as 
if gored by the horn of another ; which being 
@ common oceurrence, gives no alarm to the 
herd. If the hunters remain undiscovered, 
they strike as many as they want, and then 
retire as they came. In the morning they 
look for their dead game, which they trace by 
the blood among the bushes. 

Hunting the wild boar is a diffesent sport, 
being followed im the day. The chiefs and 


farmers: proceed: with theix ogg ag ese 
dogs to the jungle occupied by the boars, 
and beset it ‘The passes ase generally 


fight desperately. 
the thicket to start them; and what with 
the yelping of these, the cheers of the hunters, 
and the grunting and squeaking of the various 
sized game, the scene and musie far 
the operations of a pack of harriers. When 
the fears of the herd are thus raised, the 
hunters cut a passage with their hatehets, 
and fire in upon the main body. Bein 
thus attacked in their stronghold, and at 
points, ‘the boars leave their fastness, and 
fight their way through dogs and hunters. 
Great numbers are thus killed; but chiefly 
for the sport, and on account of the injury 
these animals do to the crops, for the natives 
scarcely ever touch the flesh for food. 
Alligator-hunting is also practised as a di- 
version. Armed with harpoous, the hunters 
paddle along the stream in their canoestowards 
the alligator, who usually lies with his. nose 
above the water. When within ten or twelve 
yards, he sinks to the bottom, and crawls 
some distance, the bubbles which rise to the 
surface indicating his path. Where the last 
bubble rises the harpooner strikes. If he 
hits the head or middle of the back, the 
game escapes; but the edyes: of the belly, 
which lie flattened out, are more vulnerable. 
Alligators are likewise taken with strong 
rope nets, and not unfrequently with a snare 
of the same material, fastened to a spring 
pole, and placed at the mouths of the rivu- 
lets. 


Agriculture is extensively practised in Ma- 

; but the processes are very simple, 

the natives having neither ploughs, harrows, 
nor working cattle; their chief implements 
are the spade, shovel, pick-axe, and hoe. 
Such, however, is the richness of the soil, 
that with the very slight aid these imple- 
ments afford, their labours are rewarded a 
hundredfold. They have no regular periods: 
for seed time or harvest, the climate render- 
ing it a matter of poor ee at what: time 
grain is sown ; and it frequently happens. 
that they have different fields of rice, green, 
in flower and ripe at the same time. ill 
their curn is conveyed to the barns and  store- 


houses. on the heads of the natives. The 
rice-barns: are erected near their dwellings, 
elevated on posts, te protect them from ver- 
min. There does not appear to be any per 
manent appropriation of land, any one having 
the selecting the spot he pleases, if 
not previously occupied, and no one having a 
right to molest him im the possession of it; 
and when, by conti cropping, it is ex- 
pop pe fous acum be: 5 The faet 
is, t tity of land 1s so disproportiomed 
fo de sapeliion, that fresh land may be 

iute eultivation ag efter as they 
please. Pigs and poultzy are reaved and fat 
tened. by the fasmess—the former for the use 
of the foreigners who touch at the island. 


pe cag ay me twenty men, to prevent 


fire the year round, their dwellings are 
scarcely habitable for do- 
iefs, ate built im a 
superior manner, inclosed with: palisades, and 

round with fruit-trees, among whieh 


the raven palm. rears its stately and fad 
head, adding an: ornamental: and dslightfut 
appearance to the villages, 


Slavery has existed. im Madayascar from 
time immemorial. Prisoness, taken in battle, 
are commonly kept in a captive state, but 
their treatment was. mild previous: to the in- 
troduction. of the: foreign slave trade: by. Kuro- 
peans.. They were rather looked upon as 
servants, and frequently adepted into the 
family: to whose: lot they fell. Nor was their 
marriage with the sons or d ters of their 
propvietors. consideved: degrading te the latter, 
if their original: ranks og — equal. 

The trades princi ollowe st 
the Moldguenctes gg A of qliuadiee, 
ironfounders, carpenters, potters, weavers, mat, 
and basket makers. Their intereourse witly 
civilized nations has imparted a- knowledge 
of the proper tools. to a certain extent, but 
formerly this. was. not the ease. ‘Their car- 
penters had: not even a.saw, the trees. being 
split into boards and smoothed with the: 
adze. Weaving also is even now: performed’ 
by hand, each thread: being drawn along the: 
woof, which. is. fixed: in. a wooden frame. A. 
power-loom would be: looked at as a. piece of 
magie. Indigo is manufactured to.2 consi- 
derable extent, and ofi excellent quality. They: 
brew: three: sorts: of’ wine: one: from honey, 
called toak; another from the . “cane, 
and the third from the: banana. per is 
manufactured from the papyrus Nilotice. 
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The language of the Madagassees is a mix- 
ture of Arabic and Greek, being exceedingly 
analogous to the latter in its construction, 
manner of speaking, and its copiousness. 
There is a singular peculiarity in it that de- 
serves notice : it is the change in the first 
consonant of a noun when the preceding 
word ends with a consonant. Thus Vohitz 
signifies a mountain; but to say “ in the 
mountain,” is expressed by am-bohitz. Lan, 
aroad; an-delan, on the road. Fasso, the 
sea shore; an-passo, on the shore, &c. &c. 
This change appears to have been adopted to 
facilitate the pronunciation which is consi- 
derably relieved by-it. Their learned men 
are called Ombiasses, who use the Arabic 
character: they possess more cunning than 
sound information, and are little better than 
jugglers. But they have some knowled 
of coven wr observe the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and are acquainted with the 
Zodiac. ey are much consulted by the 
people, and carry on a very profitable trade 
in written charms and talismans to protect 
the natives from the evils of life. Some of 
these sages profess to have an art by which 
they understand every language on the globe, 
and Rennefort met with one who answered 
indiscriminately, though in his own language, 
questions put to him in French, Portuguese, 
Italian, Flemish, Latin, Greek, and Arabic. 

Wars, unfortunately, occupy a large por- 
tion of the time, resources, and feelings of 
the Madagassees. They may be distinguished 
into provincial, general, and foreign. The 
first are excited by private feuds between the 
chiefs, in which the people are not concerned ; 
the second, or general wars, are those in 


which the interests of the island are involved ; 


Manners and Customs. 


HATS. 
(Concluded fromspage 57.)' 

As Stubb’s Anatomie of Abuses is extremely 
difficult to be met with, the following quota- 
tions relating to hats, from a copy in the 
British Museum, dated 1585, may not be 
undeserving of notice. The first quotation 
is inserted in Strutt’s “ Habits of the People 
of England.” 

“ Sometimes they use them sharpe on the 
crowne, pearking up like a spear, or shaft of 
a steeple, standing a quarter of a yarde above 
the crowne of their heades, some more, some 
lesse, as please the phantasies of their incon- 
stant mindes. Othersome be flat, and broade 
on the crowne, like the battlementes of a 
house. An other sort have rounde crownes 
sometimes with one kinde of bande, some- 
times with an other, now black, now white; 
now fussed, now redde, now grene, now yel- 
lowe ; now this, now that ; never content with 
one colour or fashion, two daies to an end,” &e. 








the third, or foreign, consist of predatory de- 
scents upon the Comoro Islands, or the coast 
of Mosambique or Delagoa. In some of these 
wars the numbers engaged are very great. 
In 182], Radama, king of Oova, commanded, 
in person, an army of 100,000 men in an ex- 
pedition against the Seclaves, leaving a suf- 
ficient number at home to protect his own 
frontier. Their arms, in former days, were 
the assagay, spear, and shield ; the first being 
dipped in poison: but fire arms have, in 
great measure, superseded them; and Rada- 
ma’s army were most of them regularly dis- 
ciplined, and armed in the European manner. 
The foreign wars of the Madagassees are 
nodW, however, discontinued through the in- 
fluence of the missionaries who have been on 
the island: ‘many years, aud whose zealous 
exertions are gradually introducing a better 
system into their political and civil as well as 
religious’ institutions. 





ON A ¥FIsHERMAN—(from the Greek.) 


Tus oar and net, and fisher's wicker’d snare, 
Thesmiscus placed above his buried sou— 
Memorials of the lot in life hé bare, 
The hard aud udedy Ife of Pelagon. 


Speci: the Funeral Pr i 
(% vi °™ Elizabeth, 1603) peg 

The following extract is from a curious 
letter in the British Museum from James I. 
to his son and favourite, when at Madrid’ in 
1623, and relates to the fashion of wearing 
jewels in the hat. “I send you for youre 
wearing the Three Brethren that ye knowe 
prs iw but newlie sette, and the Mirroure 
of Fraunce, the fellowe of the Portugal d 
mont, quhiche I wolde wishe to =e 
alone in your hatte, with a little blakke 
feather.” “ As for thee, my sweete Gosseppe, 
I send thee a faire dyamonde, quhiche I 
wolde once have gevin thee before, if thow 
woldé have taken it, and I have hung a faire 
peare pearle to it for wearing on thy hatte, 
or quhaire thow plaisis; and if my Babie 
will spaire thee the two long dyamonts in 
forme of an anker, with the pendant dyamont, 
it were fit for an Admirall to weare, and he 
hath enowgh better jewells for his mistresse. 
If my Babie will not spaire the anker 
from his mistresse, he may well lende thee 
his rownde broache to weare, and yett he shall 
have jewells to weare in his hatte for three 
great dayes.” 











Beaver hats were formerly called castors. 
Nieuhoff’s Travels, in 1663, mentions “a 
castor hatt with a silver hatt band.” 

Bulwer, in his Artificial Changling, 1653, 
gives a curious account not only of the 
hat, but also of the head. The first scene 
describes the different shapes or fashions of 
the heads of different nations, as the sugar- 
loaf-like heads, the long heads, the short 
heads, the round heads, the broad heads, 
then xarrow heads, dogs’ heads, &c. and 
lastly, he gives us the true figure; then 
blockheads and loggerheads. 

In page 11, he mentions “ that the French 
are observed to have their heads somewhat 
orbicular, to which their disposition and 

temper is analogicall. And the 
unnaturalnesse of the figure leads us to sus- 
pect the artifices of the nurse’s hand to con- 
cur in their conformation; therefore, the 
French haberdashers, being furnished only 
with hats proportionable for such heads, have 
much ado to fit an Englishman’s head with 
a hat, insomuch as when they fall upon this 
difficulty, they are wont to tell him that his 
head is not a-la-mode.” 

Bulwer most learnedly recommends the 
round heads, affirming, “that a head that 
has angles argues an impediment of judge- 
ment and ratiocination. For even asan echo 
is less oppositely formed in angular buildings 
than in an or winding rounds, so the 
vigour of judgement is more flourishing in a 
skull naturally round than in heads knotty 
and angular,” &e. 

Before the reign of Charles II., the high 
crowned hat began to be less worn; that 
monarch in his escape is described as dis- 
guised, and wearing “a very , old, 
grey, steeple-crowned hat, with the brim 
turned up, without lining or hat-band.” 

The following quotation from Evelyn’s 

mus, may be worthy of notice. ‘ The 
wisest and most healthy of the ancients went 
contimually bare- headed ;* so Massinissa, 


® It is said of the great Lord Bacon, that he used 
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Ceasar, so Hannibal used to go: but when I 
must be covered, I infinitely prefer the Buck- 
ingamo or Montero,t lately reformed, before 
any other whatever, because it is most manly, 
useful, and steady. I have heard, that when 
a Turk would execrate one that displeases 
him, he wishes him as unstable as a Chris- 
tian’s hat, and in effect ’tis observed that no 
man can plant it on another man’s head, but 
the owner do’s immediately alter it, nor is it 
ever certain. All that can he reply’d in its 
behalf is, that it shades the face; but so 
would a tuft of feathers in the Montero, 
which is light and serviceable when the sun 
is hot, and at other times ornamental.” 

In one of Heywood’s plays, A Challen; 
for Beauty, there is a song describing the 
characteristic fashions of various nations, in 
words which will equally apply at the present 
period : 

The Turk in linen wraps his head, 

The Persian his in lawn too, 

The Russe with sables furs his cap, 

And change will not be drawn to. 

The Spaniard’s constant to his block, 

The French inconstant ever ; 

But ofall felts that may be felt, 

Give me your English beaver.} 

Ornaments, feathers, &c. were formerly 
mounted, and the fashion varied as frequently 
as the shapes of hats themselves. e O8- 
trich and peacock’s feathers were worn ; in the 
vained, to enjoy the gotial drops wiieh tit frees the 
rai 
ee "h 

+ Montera-ro, Spanish, a hunter or horseman's 
cap.—Coles’s Dictionary. 

The inconstancy of the French in the fashion of 
their hats is quite equalled by that of the English, in 
all articles of wear and a 1. A courtier in the 
reign of Queen Eliza) was desirous of having 
correct paintings of the costume of every nation in 
the world. ‘The artist was uzzled when he came to 
illustrate the English; so he drew a naked native, 


with a bale of cloth at his feet on one side, and a 
of scissors on the other, and underneath, 
lines were inscribed : 
“ I am an Englishman, and I stand here, 
And I don’t know what clothes I will wear; 
Now I will have this, now I will have that, 
Now I will have I don’t know what. _ 
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Bouge of Courte, by Skelton, Rioé is described 
as having 

“ An eestriche fedder of a capons tayle, 

He eet up fresshels upon his hat alofte."” 

Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, seems to 
ridicule the ornaments upon hats: “ When 
the Anatolian ambassadors arrived, the chil- 
dren seeing them with pearls in their hats, 
said to their mothers, ‘See, mother! how 
they wear pearls and precious stones, as if 
they were children again!’ ‘ Hush,’ returned 
the mothers, ‘ those are not the ambassadors, 
but the ambassadors’ fools.’ ” 

To wear a glove on their hat or cap was 
an ancient custom “ on three distinct occa- 
sions, viz. as a favor of a mistress, the memo- 
rial of a friend, and as a mark to be chal- 
— by an enemy.” 

e ancient custom of placing yew in the 
hat in mourning, is mal in Prince 
Henrie’s Obsequies, by G. Withers (1633), 
Eleg. 16. 

© But then, why mourn I not to open view? 

In sable robes, ing to the rites? 
Why is my hat without a branch of yeugh ?” 

The Welsh wore the leek on their Mon- 
mouth caps on St. David’s Day, which is 
considered by them as an honourable padge 
of the service. It would not be safe to attack 
a Welshman on this custom for fear of being 
treated like that “ rascally, scald, beggarly, 
lousy, ging knave, Pistol,’ and bei 
compelled to “eat our victuals.” The lee 
can hardly be considered a sweet ornament. 
The Society of Ancient Britons in London 
wear an artificial representation of the leek, 


(1668 to 1700.) 


Or, 
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Lord Mayor’s Coachman, 1713.) 
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(A Dwarf, from Withers’s Emblems, 1635.) 
composed of ribbands and silver foils, being 
less offensive to the olfactory nerves. 

To return to the account of hats. The 
high crowned hat continued as late as the 
time of Charles II.; but before that period 
the rims became remarkably broad, and when 
much worn they were liable to hang down, 


(1662 to 1700:) 
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and from thence were called “ slouched hats.” 
The broad-brimmed hut surrounded with 
feathers placed round the rim prevailed in 
the reign of Charles II. and continued during 
the greater part of William III. But from 
the inconvenience of the broad rim, one flap 
was made to lift up, aud was placed either in 
front, or the back of the head; and about 
the same time we begin to pereeive two flaps 
turned up, when about the reign of Queen 
Aune, the third flap was imtroduced, which 
formed the complete cocked hat. 

The cocked hat in the middie of last cen- 
tury was considered as a mark of gentility, 
a as a distinction from: the lower orders, 
who wore round hats. In the Rambler, 
dated 1751, there is a letter from a young 
gentleman, who that his mother exclaim- 
ed “she would rather foltow me to my grave, 
than see me teat my eloaths, and hang down 
my head, and sneak about with dirty shoes, 
aud blotted fingers, hair unpowdered, and a 
hat uncocked.” (No. 109.) 

The following account of hats from the 
London Chronicle, vol. xi. for 1762, page 
167, may be interesting. 

“ First Chapter, of Hats; after Hippo- 
es 

= are now worn, an a ¥ 
Sit inches and: three fitrlis road in the brie, 
and cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller. 
Some have their hats open before, like a 
chureh-spout, er the: tin scales they weigh 
flour inj> some wear theny rather sharper, 
like the nose of a: grey-hound ; aad we can 
dietinguisl: by the taste of the hat the mode 
of the wearer’s mind. There is a military 
cock, and the mereantile cock; and while 
the beaux of St. James’s wear their hats 
under .their arms, the beaux of More-fields- 
mall wear their’s diagonally over their left or 
right eye; sailors wear the sides of their hats 
uniformly tucked .down to the crown; and 
look as if they carried a triangular apple- 
pasty upon their heads. 

“ I hope no person will think us disaffect- 
ed, but when we meet with any of the new- 
raised infantry wearing the buttons of their 
hats bluff before, and the trefoil white wor- 
sted ae as they step, we cannot help 
thins ing of French figure dancers. 

“ With Quakers, it is a point of their 
faith not to wear a button or a loop tight up, 
their hats spread over their heads like a pent- 
house and darken the outward man, to sig- 
nify that they have inward light. 

“ Some wear their hats (with the corners, 
which should come over their foreheads, in a 
direct line,) pointed into the air; those: are 
the Gawkies. 

“ Others do not above half cover their 
heads, which is indeed owing to the shallow- 
ness of their crowns; but between beaver 
and eyebrows expose a piece of blank fore- 
head, which logks like a sandy road in a 
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gurveyor’s plan. Indeed people stiould hide 
as much of the face under their hats as. pos- 
sible; for very few there are but what have 
done sdmething for which they ought to be 
eut of countenance.” 





Hew Books. 


LETTERS OF HORACK WALPOLE TO SIR 
HORACE MANN. 
Lvs have already noticed the publication of 
his work in three handsome library volumes 
under the editorship of the lamented Lor 
Dover. tis, perhaps, one of the most de- 
lightful additions that has been recently 
made to our autobiographical literature, and 
if portions be too light and airy for certain 
grave readers, it must be conceded that none 
but an accomplished hand could have pro~ 
duced such elegant trifles as are to be found 
in thesé volumes. Our extracts—here a little 
and there a little—partake of miscellaneous 
and we hope not the least entertaining cha- 
ractét im the work.] 
Ranelagh and Garrick. 

[Walpole’s opinion of Gatrick was but 
false’ prophecy : 

To-day calls ‘itself May the 26th, as you 
perceive by the dafe, but I am writing to you 
" the fire-side, instead of going to Vauxhall. 

we have one warm’ day in seven, we bless 
our stars, and think it luxury. And yet we 
havé as much waferworks and fresco diver- 
sions, 48 if we lay ten degrees nearer warmth, 
Two nights ayo Ranelagh gardens were 
opened at Chelsea; the Prince, Princess, 
Duke, much nobility, and much mob besides, 
were there. There is a vast amphitheatre, 
finely gilt, painted, and illuminated, into 
which. everybody that loves eating, drinking, 
staring, or crowding, is admitted for twelve- 
pence. The building and disposition of the 
gardens cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice 
a-week there are to be Ridottos, at guinea 
tickets, for which you are fo have a supper 
and music. I was there last night, but did 
not find the joy of it. Vauxhall is a little 
better, for the garden is pleasanter, and one 
goes by water. Our operas are almost over ; 
there were but three-and-forty people last 
night in the pit and boxes. But all the run 
is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, who 
is turned player, at Goodman’s fields. He 
plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. 
His acting I have seen, and may say to you, 
who will not tell it again here, I see nothing 
wonderful in it; but it is heresy to say so. 

Thomson and Akenside. . 

March 29, 1745.—The town flocks to a 
new play of Thomson’s, called Tancred and 
Sigismunda: it is very dull; I have read it. 
I cannot bear modern poetry; these refiners 
of the purity of the stage, and of the incor- 
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recmess of English verse, are tost wofiully 


} had rather have written the most absurd 
limes in Lee, than Leonidas or the Seasons ; 
as | had rather be put into the round-house 
for a wrong-headed quarrel, than sup quietly 
at eight o'clock with my grandmother. There 
isanother of these tame gemiuses, a Mr. 
Akenside, whe — rig ed one he has 
lately published, “ Light the tapers, 
om the fire.” Had not on rather make 
gods jostle in the dark, than light the cam 
diy, ibe fear they should break their heads ? 


A good Story. 

I havea to tell you of Lord Bath, 
whose ay not bon very lately ; 
have you? He owed a tradesman eight hun- 
dred pounds, and would never pay him: the 
man determined to persecute him till he did; 
and one morning followed him to Lord Win- 
chilsea’s, and sent up word that he wanted 
to with him. Lord Bath came down, 
and said, “ Fellow, what do you want with 
mie ?”’—“¢ My money,” said the maa, as loud 
as ever he could bawl, before all the servants. 
He bade him come the next moming—and 
fen would not see him. The next Sunday 
the man. followed him to church, and got 
into the next pew: he leaned over, and said, 
“ My money; give me mymoney.” My Lord 
went to the end of the pew; the man too; 
“ Give me my money.” The sermon was on 
Avarice, and the text, “Cursed are they that 
heap up riches.” The man groaned out, 
“ QO Lerd !” and pointed to my Lord Bath— 
in short, he persisted so much, and drew the 
eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord 

h went out, and paid him directly. I 
assure you this is fact. 


Female Coiner. 

Now I am telling you odd events, I must 
relate one of the strangest I ever heard. Last 
week an. elderly woman gave imformation 
against her maid for coimng,. and the trial 
came on at the Old Bailey. The mistress 
deposed, that having been left a. widow seve- 
tal years ago, with four childyen, and-no 
sibility of nmaintaining them, she had t 
to coming: that she used.to buy old pewter 
pots, out of each of which she made as many. 
shillings, &c. as: she could put. off for three 

nds, and that by this. practice, she had 
ted up her children, bound them out.appren- 
tices, and set herself up in a little shop, by 
which she got a comfortable livelihood ; that 
she had: now givem over eoining, and indited 
her maid ae ice. The maid in her 
defence saidi. “ that when her mistress. hired! 
her,. she tuld her; thut she did something up: 
iw a garret, into which: she must never in- 
wire: that all she knew of the: matter was,, 
that her mistress: had often given her moulds 
to clean, which she did, as it was her duty: 


she answered, “ Yes; ard that she believed 
her maid wae as honest @ eréature as ever 
lived ; but that knowing herselé in her power, 
she never could be at peace; that shv knew, 
by informing she should secure herself; and 
not doubting but the mail’s teal innocence 


villany. 
Execution of the Rebel Lords, 

Pe hae from pn sy gee oe I put 

is place upon mysel the country) the 
day after the execution of the rebel-lords: 
was not at it, but had. two persone come to 
me directly who were at the next house to the 
scaffold ;, and I saw another who was upon 
it, do that you may depend upow my ac: 
counts. 


Just before they came out of the Tower, 
Lord Balmerino drank a bumper to King 
James’s: health. As the clock struck ten, 
they came forth on foot, Lord Kilmarnock 
all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, 
supported by Forster, the great Presbyterian, 
and by Me. Home, @ clergyman, his 
friend. Lord: Balmerino followed, alone, in a 
blue coat turned up with red, his rebellious 
regimentals, a flannel waistcoat, and his 
shroud beneath; theie hearses following. 

were conducted to a house near the 

8 ld:; the room forwards had benches for 
rs; in the second Lord Kilmarnock 

was put, and in the third backwards Lord 
ino; alk three chambers hung with 

blaek. Here they parted! Balmerine em- 
braced the ether, and said, “ My Lord, kwish 
I could suffer for both!” He had: scacee left 
him, before he desired: again to see him, and 
them asked him, “ My Lord Kilmarnock, do 
you kuow anything of the resolution: taken 
iy our army, the day before the battle of 
Culloden; to put the Knglish- priserers to 
death?” He replied, “ My Len, i wag not 
present ; but-since I came hither, I have had 
all. the reason in the world: to: believe that 
there was such order taken; and I hear’ the 
Duke has: the pecket-book with: the order” 
Balmerino answered, “ It was a lie raised: to 
excuse their barbarity to’ us.’—Take notice, 
that the Duke's charging this on Lord Kil- 
tnamnoek. (certainly on misinformation), de-- 
cided: this: unhappy man’s fate !' ‘The mest 
now pretended, is, that it would have come to 
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Lord Kilmarnock’s turn to have given the 
word for the slaughter, as lieutenant-general, 
with the patent for which he was imme- 
diately drawn into the rebellion, after having 
been staggered by his wife, her mother, his 
own poverty, and the defeat of Cope. He 
remained an hour and half in the house, and 
shed tears. At last he came to the scaffold, 
certainly much terrified, but with a resolu- 
tion that prevented his behaving in the least 
meanly or unlike a gentleman. He took no 
notice of the crowd, only to desire that the 
baize might be lifted up from the rails, that 
the mob might see the spectacle. He stood 
and prayed some time with Forster, who 
wept over him, exhorted and encouraged him. 
He delivered a long speech to the Sheriff, and 
with a noble shales stuck to the recan- 
tation he had made at his trial; declaring he 
wished that all who embarked in the same 
cause might meet the same fate. He then 
took off his bag, coat and waistcoat with 
great com , and after some trouble put 
on a napkin-cap, and then several times tried 
the block, the executioner, who was in white 
with a white apron, out of tenderness con- 
cealing the axe behind himself. At last the 
Earl knelt down, with a visible unwillingness 
to a ow after five minutes dropped his 
hand ief, the signal, and his head was 
cut off at once, only hanging by a bit of skin, 
and was received in a scarlet cloth by four of 
the undertaker’s men kneeling, who wrapped 
it up and put it into the coffin with the body ; 
orders having been given not to expose the 
heads, as used to be the custom. 

The scaffold was immediately new-strewed 
with saw-dust, the block new-covered, the 
executioner new dressed, and a new axe 
brought. Then came old Balmerino, tread- 
ing with the air of a general. As soon as 
he mounted the scaffold, he read the inscrip- 
tion on his coffin, as he did again afterwards : 
he then surveyed the spectators, who were in 
amazing numbers, even upon masts of ships 
in the river; and pulling out his gs 
vead a treasonable speech, which he delivered 
to the Sheriff, and said, the young Pretender 
‘was so sweet a Prince, that flesh and blood 
could not resist following him; and lying 
down to try the block, he said, “ If I had a 
thousand lives, I would lay them all down 
here in the same cause.” He said, if he had 
not taken the sacrament the day before, he 
would have knocked down Williamson, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill usage of 
him. He took the axe and felt it, and asked 
the headsman, how many blows he had given 
Lord Kilmarnock; and gave him three 
guineas. Two clergymen, who attended him, 
coming up, he said, “ No, gentlemen, I be- 
lieve you have already done me all the service 
you can.” Then he went to the comer of 
the scaffold, and called very loud for the 
Warder, to give him his perriwig, which he 
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took off, and put on a night-cap of Scotch 
plaid, and then pulled off his coat and waist- 
coat and lay down; but being told he was 
on the wrong side, vaulted round, and imme- 
diately gave the sign by tossing up his arm, 
as if he were giving the signal for battle. 
He received three blows, but the first cer- 
tainly took away all sensation. He was not 
a quarter of an hour on the scaffold; Lord 
Kilmarnock above half a one. Balmerino 
certainly died with the intrepidity of a hero, 
but with the insensibility of one too. As he 
walked from his prison to execution, seei 
every window and top of house filled wi 
spectators, he cried out, “ Look, look, how 
they are all piled up like rotten oranges !” 





Spirit of Biscoverp. 


[Tux Second Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was 
held at Cambridge during the week begin- 
ning with June 24, and appears, with few 
exceptions, to have been one continued round 
of intellectual gratification. The proceedings 
of the Society, recreative as well as philoso- 
phical, have been reported in the amusing 
form of a Journal of a Week at Cambridge, in 
four successive Literary Gazettes, whence we 
quote the following Novelties in Science :]— 
Botany. 

Professor Burnett made some extremel 
curious observations on the pith in trees an 
plants, which he considered to be far less, if 
at all, necessary to their nourishment than 
was commonly supposed. On the contrary, 
he believed that its use was almost entirely 
confined to the structure of the vegetable 
world ; and that it served as a scaffolding for 
building, which was knocked away when no 
longer required. On the pith the fibres of 
the plant were spread ; and as these acquired 
strength and consistency, it dried up and 
disappeared. The tube which it had filled 
became hollow. New shoots were propagated 
by a like process; and the successive layers 
of timber were to be referred to the same 
explanation. On this subject some conversa- 
tion ensued; and the professor’s ingenious 
hypothesis was questioned by several of the 
members present. To us it appeared to be 
very feasible; and we trust he will continue 
to pay attention to a subject on which he 
displayed so much acumen and talent. 


Mining. 
Mr. John Taylor read an elaborate report 
on mines, in which he went ly into the 


history of the science, and the different theo- 
ries which had been propounded by philoso- 
phers thereon. We may state that there are 
three leading hypotheses: first, that which 
supposes metallic veins to have been open 
fissures caused by some eruption, and filled 
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w with various matter by aqueous solutions 
m above; secondly, that these fissures 
were formed by violence done to the strata, 
and filled by matter from within the earth, 
forced up by heat, and becoming a metallic 
substance ; thirdly, that the whole formation 
was contemporaneous with the rocks them- 
selves. Each of these theories was investi- 
gated in the report, and became the subject 
of discussion,—in which Dr. Buckland, 
fessor Whewell, Dr. Boose, Mr. Phillips of 
York, and Mr. Fox of Durham, took part. 

In a subsequent conversation on this lec- 
ture—It was observed that metallic veins 
which pass through rocks of various charac- 
ters of formations, are only productive in 

icular strata—a power of selecting a place 
in which to deposit their treasures appears 
common to all veins; it rarely fails that they 
are most productive in passing through beds 
of limestone—they may be continued up- 
wards and downwards into other strata; but 
in these they are barren, and leave only indi- 
cations of their passage in the shape of un- 
uctive vein stones. Some instances are 
own of veins passing from stratified into 
unstratified rocks. 


Carbonic Acid. 


Dr. Daubeny read a paper on the action of 
light on plants, &c.; and, after expatiating 
on the carbonic acid evolved by animal re- 
spiration, combustion, and other means, en- 

on the providential provision which 
enabled the green leaves of plants to trans- 
mute the gas, and to prepare another for the 
sustenance of life. 

At the conclusion of this, Mr. Faraday 
remarked, that though the different action in 
the animal and vegetable world was certainly 
very beautiful, yet it had been proved by M. 
Piefel, in a French work, not to be essential 
in the view which had just been taken of the 
subject ; for a calculation founded on obvious 
data showed, that if the leaves did not per- 
form this office, all the deleterious gas gene- 
rated in a thousand would have no 
perceptible effect upon the atmosphere. 

Upon this, Mr. Dalton, the irman, in 
his simple and delightful manner,* asked 
Mr. Faraday whose authority he was quoting ; 
and being answered some author in the Dic- 
tionnaire Universelle, about fifteen years ago, 
rejoined, “ Why, then, he took it from me; 
for I published it in our Transactions several 


® This gentleman, in the garb of the Society of 
Friends, ti advanced in life, and with wade en. 
ness and simplicity of manners, accom: un- 
common sonthnen ond shrewdness, was much destin. 
guished at the Association; and, it appeared to us, 
with perfect justice, even amid the crowd of learning 
and science by which he was surrounded. We never 
saw a man so full of practical information. It was 
evident that a long life spent in chemical study had 
made him wise in his generativn, and that he was 
truly entitled to be the oracle on most of the ques- 
tioas which led to speculatiun or farther inquiry. 


years before that.” A laugh ensued; and 
aoe Asn ye chairman ig vs genen to state that 

n repeated his experiments, and 
found that in the closest manufacturing 
streets in Manchester, where fifty tons of 
carbonic acid gas were evulved in a few hours, 
and in the country air at six or eight 
miles distant, analysis demonstrated that the 
atmosphere was not affected by the former 


circumstance. 


Zoology: the Eel and the Whale. 

One of the most interesting papers which 
we heard in this division was by Mr. Yarrel, 
on the generation of the eel, (which is about 
to appear in a second series of Mr. Jesse’s 
delightful Gleanings in Natural History.)— 
This vexata guestio, which has cntagied the 
attention of naturalists from Aristotle down- 
wards, has been at last set at rest by Mr. 
Yarrel, who has proved, by actual examina- 
tions, and dissections carried on through 
eighteen months in succession, upon speci- 
mens of eels procured from — parts of 
the country, that it is eviparous—having melt 
and wong other fishes. He oy en 
them down to the brackish water whither 
they go generally, though not universally, to 
deposit their spawn; and he has followed 
the young in their extraordinary spring jour- 
neys up the great rivers and into the brooks 
and rivulets, in which they seek out for 
themselves appropriate haunts. In numbers 
they are immensurable—the shoals advance 
up the stream, forming a black line along 
the shore ; not are these journeys confined to 
the water—they cross fields, and climb posts 
and pales, in order to reach the place of their 
destination. 

On the same day, the Rev. Mr. Scoresby 
laid open some of his store—his vast expe- 
rience of the natural history of the northern 
regions—a short account of the whale, got 
up extempore, as he acknowledged, but, per- 
haps, even more interesting because unpre- 
meditated. 

The most surprising fact in the history of 
the whale, probably, is his power of descend- 
ing to enormous depths below the surface of 
the sea, and sustaining that almost incon- 
ceivable pressure of the superincumbent water. 
On one occasion which fell under Mr. 8.’s 
own observation, a whale was struck from a 
boat. The animal instantly descended, drag- 
ging down with it a rope very nearly one 
mile long. Having let out thus much of 
tope, the situation of the boat’s crew became 
critical—-either they must have cut the line, 
and submitted to a very serious loss, or have 
run the risk of being dragged under water by 
the whale. The men were desired to retire to 
the stern, to counterbalance the pulls of the 
whale, which dragged the bow down some- 
times to within an inch of the water. In 
this dangerous dilemma the boat remained 
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some time, vibrating up and down with the 
of the monster, but never moving from 
the place where it lay when the was 
first thrown. This faet proves that the whale 
must have descended at once perpendieu- 
larly, as had he advanced in any direction, 
he must have pulled the boat along: with 
him. Mr. 8. and the crew were rescued 
by the timely arrival of another boat, fur- 
nished with fresh ropes and harpoons. 

Mr. S. calculated that the pressure upon 
the whale’s body, sunk a mile below the sur- 
faee of the sea, must have equalled the enor- 
mous weight of fifteen tons to a square inch. 
We state this from recollection only, but are 
tolerably sure of the accuracy of the state- 
ment, 

The whole strueture of the whale exhibits 
most admirable adaptation to its situations 
and the element in which it lives—in the 
toughness and thickness of its skin, and dis- 
position of the coating of blubber beneath, 
which serves the purpose—if we may be per- 
mitted to use so homely a simile—of an 
extra -coat to keep him warm, and pre- 
vent his warm, red blood from being chilled 
by those icy seas. But provision is espe- 

ally made to enable him to nage am 
j to very great depths. The orifices o 
the eesti ats closed by valves wonderfully 
suited to keep out the water frum the lungs, 
and withstanding the pressure. In one spe- 
eies they are shaped like cones, which fit 
into the orifice like corks in the neck of a 
bottle, and the greater the pressure the tighter 
they hold. 

Ta representations of the whale, we alwa 
see two spouts of water mounting into the 
air from his nostrils, like artificial fountains. 
This is oceasioned merely by the mode in 
which the animal breathes; and it is an 
error to suppose that it ejects the water out 
of his mouth through his nostrils. It is 
merely their breath which they discharge, 
intermixed with mucous matter, and perhaps 
the foam of a wave which may happen to 
dash over them. These vapoury jets look 
like smoke at a distance, and are sometimes 
driven upwards to a height of several yards. 


Chronometers. 

Mr. Dent (we believe) explained the supe- 
viority of glass balance wheels for chrono- 
meters, and gave an important view of his 
subject. Metals were liable to uneertain 
of composition, and also to oxydate. Gold, 
which he had tried, was too heavy. Metal 
springs were frequently spoiled by extreme 
variations of temperature ; whereas glass was 
not affected. Upon every ground, therefore, 
he prefered this substance ; and his opinion 
was confirmed, as far as experience had gone 
at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, that 
its qualities would render those instruments, on 
which so much depended, still more- perfect. 


THE MIRKOR. 


The Winds. 

Professor Airy stated that he had long 
— phe wr on oe ee of Fa 
winds at the Observatory of Cambridge, from 
which some cates fats respecting these 

henomena were elicited. e had found, 
ior example, that the wind never blew stea- 
dily for any period of time except from eight 
points of the compass. When in any other 
quarter, it was merely a round to one 
of these points. It never blew at all di- 
rectly from the south! The two most preva- 
lent winds were the S.S.W. and W.S.W.; 
the one of which invariably brought rain, 
while the other was accompanied by dry 
weather. Between the W. and N. was one 
point of duration; between the N. and E, 
another; and another between the E. and 
S.S.W. (not having the diagram, we may 
not be perfectly correct,) which, with the N., 
the W., and the E., made the eight quarters 
alluded to, from which the winds blew for 
prolonged periods. 

This communication excited a lively sensa- 
tion; and it was confessed by all present that 
a number of local experiments on the sub- 
ject must lead to very interesting meteorolo- 
gical conclusions, Where did the winds ori- 

inate? how were they modified? how far 
fia they sweep over the earth? and many 
other questions suggested themselves, as 
likely to be elucidated by this means ;—and 
the fessor suggested a mechanical con- 
trivance to regulate and index the turning of 
a vane, by which the observations might be 
tolerably ascertained, and the duration and 
measure of intensity of the winds throughout 
the year obtained in many places. 


Potes of a Reader. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Tuat there are to be met with a vast 
number of ignorant, ill-bred, and prejudiced 
English travellers, no one can doubt; but it 
must be considered what are the numbers 
who now travel, and from what various 
classes — selected, At least half who 

to the Continent are persons in the mid- 
fling ranks of life, who go from idleness, for 
a holiday, or merely to say that they have 
been abroad. Our reputation on the Conti- 
nent is mainly founded on the style of our 
countrymen who used to travel the 
Freneh revolution, ys rd “ Grand Tour ” 
pn tenons ig the education of a 
[or were when young men from Ox- 
‘ord and Cambridge were started off, under 
the care of a travelling tutor, with half a 
dozen court suits in the imperial, a courier, 
a valet de chambre, and four horses, to make 
their bow at the different courts of Europe, 
be present at the carnival, rup through the 
Vatican, and bring home a collection of 
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Scagliola tables end water-coloured daube of 
the eruption of Vesuvius. If the tutor hu- 
moured their follies, he was in time installed 
in one of the family livings ; or, if there was 
patliamentasy influence, he not unfrequently 
got on the bench of bishops. These were 
the veritable “ milords Anglais;” and if they 
did not establish our reputation as being 
wise men, the profusion with which they 
lavished their money gave a very high notion 
of our riches and liberality,—occasionally, it 
is true, at the expense of our sense, 
To this class succeeded, after the peace of 
1814-15, a host of shopkeepers and others of 
the middling classes. These had little to 
tecommend them ; and money being of more 
importance to them than to their predecessors 
(the rich mjlords), they were more careful of 
it: half their time is spent in wrangling and 
squabbling with waiters and post boys, and 
in beating down the prices of Parisian shop- 
keepers. From these two classes, together 
with ; @ pretty potent admixture of those who, 
fer certain good reasons, do not find it con- 
yenient to live at home, the French notion 
of the ish has, in a great measure, been 
formed. e trust, however, that they will 
arrive at a far different estimate before long, 
when some of their old prejudices against the 
English, and in favour of themselves, are 
worn away. That this is already the case 
with many, we are certain.—Foreign Quare 
terly Review. 


HOFER. 
In a corner of the church of the Holy Cross, 
at Inspruck, a little to the left of the main 
entrance, under a plain marble flag-stone let 
into the pavement, lie the ashes of ANDREW 
Horer, a peasant. If the traveller in Swit- 
zerland finds the name of Tell enshrined in 
the hearts of the peasantry, every step he 
takes in the Tyrol will remind him of Hofer; 
there is not a co which he enters in 
which the traveller does not see between the 
crucifix and the image of the patron saint, 
some representation of him in the dress he 
wore when leading his countrymen to their 
country’s battles. Since his military murder, 
in his native valleys Andrew Hofer is revered 
his countrymen as a saint and martyr. 
There is not in all history a more interesting 
or more instructive episode than the enter- 
rises of Hofer and his companions ;—the 
perfidy and cruelty of Austria, the injustice 
of his execution by the French, the match- 
Jess energy and heroism of a band of peasants 
led on by one of themselves, abandoned by 
Austria, by their own nobles, for wham they 
were fighting, making head against the 
powerful armies of Bavaria and France,—ail 
unite to give a deep interest to every thing 
which relates to the patriot. When Hofer 
was led out to execution, his imprisoned 
countrymen, through whom he passed, could 
a 


' I]: 
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write YE ~ 
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not contain their indignation and eries for 
vengeanes. en Sener 
he said, “in pity both to you _ 
the time will come—I am about to die, but 
I tell you, that the Tyrol dies not with me.” 
There are not a few in the Tyrol who already 
a fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy.—Z id. 





TROVBADOUR'S CALI, TO WAR, 


Appressep to Richard Ceur de Lion by 
ertran de Born, one of the most restless 
spirits of his time. } 
It joys me well, the sweet spring tide, when leayea 
flowers appear, 
It joys me well by green-wood side the blithe bird’s 


song to hear, 
But more—perdil I joy to see the tented field afar. 
Aadatens nas knight arrayed for fight ip panoply of 
var 
It joys me well, when ontscouts fleet before their 


jqemen run, 
For then, full short, the main hosts meet, the tug of 
war comes on! , 


I love to see the castle stoymed, when thundering 

And inte ditch the palisad 

nd in the ditch t! isades smile beneath 
the wall! ” 


Tis joy when Prince or Peer is scen, amidst the 

foremost there, 

To cheer his men with yight good will hjs own fair 

e to share ; - 
And certes when the camp’s to win, each well may 
onl pela So hievarig aan 

Small praise to him w' ehes, when * a 
take” ’s the word. apehithetninnen 

Now lance, helm, brand, aud dinted si 
scattered where they fell, « Weld ia 

And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hof 
pell-mell ; 

Na thought of fence, no thought of ward-—-each 
strikes as best he can, 

And deems a corse more worth than he, who yields a 
living man! 

Meat, drink and sleep, I'll not deny, are good things 
in their way, 

But give mp, sir, the war cry thet drowns the dim of 

‘When knightless steed» through forest glades shriek 


wildly as they go, 
And w men cry out for aid within the fosg 
below! 


Ye barons that have ought to pledge, in God’s name 
pledge it pow, 

And mortgage town and tower and land, for sword 
and axe aud . 

Off, off, friead Papiol,* bear with haste to Qc and 


No my son, 
And bid him speell the good old trade—we have had 
peace too long. “Ibid, 


READING MEDICAL BOOKS. 

‘Puere can be no doubt that hypochondriacal 

persons are fond of —- works that treat 

of disease, and much icted to seeing 

their own case in every page; but we should 

not, on this account, be inclined to diseow 

all attempts to make the truths of medicine 

familiar to unprofessional persons. Medical 
* Papiol, the name of his jongleur ; Oc and Na, 


the names by which he designates Richard Coeur de 
Liou in all his poews. , 








books of some kind or other, such persons 
will purchase and will study. Care should 
be taken to supply them with sensible books, 
and such as, informing them of the wonders 
of the bodily functions, would also teach 
them to place their greatest reliance, as re- 

ed setting the functions in order when 
impaired, on those who had most studied 
them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, 
even of persons of education, with respect to 
the structure and functions of the human 
body, and every thing which relates to health 
and disease, that we must ascribe the ina- 


bility of such ns to distinguish between 
the rational practitioner and the quack. The 
higher classes, ially, hold regular physic 


and physicians of small account. Their idea 
of medicine is, that it is an art, a craft, a 
Kind of knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant 
but not inexpressive word,) which some 
people are born with, or attain without study, 
and by the mere felicity of nature. If ana- 
tomy and physiology formed part of a good 
education, physic would reach its proper 
rank, But those who hang with ecstacy over 
stemens and pistils, or fragments of granite 
and spar, never. seem to consider how noble 
and useful a subject for contemplation exists 
in their own frames. With increased know- 
ledge, faith in the nostrums of empirics 
would soon be extinguished, and rash and 
absurd methods of cure abandoned. No 
~~ ate more disposed to rely on trifles 
r ‘relief than hypochondriacs. Some put 
their trust in ginger-lozenges, some in hiera- 
icra, some in *s Elixir, and some in 
Doctor Somebody’s famous dinner pill. Some 
rest their hopes on white mustard-seed, and 
others seek solace in breakfasting on fried 
bacon. Some are persuaded that animal 
food will be fatal to them, and sume that 
vegetables are poison. They heroically aban- 
don whatever is denounced ; some giving up 
their wine without a sigh, and others resign- 
ing their tea without a struggle.—Jéid. 


The Gatherer. 


The Raven —At the seat of the Earl of 
Aylesbury, in Wiltshire, a tame raven, that 
had been taught to speak, used to ramble 
about in the park; there he was usually 
attended and beset by crows, rooks, and 
others of his inquisitive tribe. When a 
considerable number of these were collected 
round him, he would lift up his head, and, 
with a hoarse and hollow voice, shout out the 
word Holla! This would instantly put to 
flight and disperse his sable brethren, while 
the raven seemed to enjoy the fright he had 
occasioned. FERNANDO. 

Mrs. Inchbald.—At an early period of her 
life, when in the -room, or other part of 
the theatre, one of the performers, distressed 
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about the delivery of a note, said he would 
ive half-a-crown to any one who would take 
it forhim. Mrs. Inchbald immediately closed 
with the proposal, and took it accordingly. — 
Very late in life, and when living with Mrs. 
Voysey, in Leonard-place, Kensington, she 
observed one of the lady lodgers mending a 
hole in a black silk gown. “Why do you 
give yourself that trouble?” said Mrs. I.; 
“ T always mend the holes in mine with black 
sticking-plaster.” Here we have Black and 
ee y illustrated — Memoirs lately pub- 
ished. 


Allen, the first Lord Bathurst, died at the 
age of 91. Tillwithin a month of his death, 
he constantly rode out two hours every morn- 
ing, and drank his bottle of wine after din- 
ner; hence the cheerful anecdote, not yet 
without its zest by repetition :—Inviting a 
_ party to dinner to meet his son, who 
had become lord chancellor, the whole com- 
pany sat late, except the law lord, who took 

is leave at the decorous hour of twelve. 
“Come,” says the aged earl, “now the old 
gentleman is gone, we can manage to take 
another bottle.”— Sharpe’s Peerage. 


The East.—The French government has 
lately sent M. Tixier into the East to make 
researches into the architecture of those 
countries, and the several libraries at Con- 
stantinople. FErnanpo. 


Horticulture —It has been ‘satisfactorily 
proved, that the ammoniacal liquor produced 
in the manufactory of gas from coal, will 
effectually destroy the grub and other worms, 
which so often defeat the rising hope of the 

ardener, particularly in his early crops. So 
ar is the liquid from injuring the tenderest 
plant, that it seems rather to invigorate it. 


Game in Greece. —The inhabitants of 
Greece, though the country abounds with 
game, will neither eat a hare, nor touch it 
after it is killed; and so great is their aver- 
sion to this animal, that no Albanian servant 
can be prevailed upon to take the skin from 
a hare, or even to remain in the house, when 
it is dressed. Tuomas Gi. 


Defenceless Enemies.—Nadir Shah, when 
en ing the Persians to attack the Turks, 
said, “ You need not have any fear respecting 
this nation, for God has given them but two 
hands—one of which is absolutely necessary 
to keep on their caps, and the other to hold 
up their trousers; and if they had a third, it 
would be employed to hold their pipes. They 
have, therefore, none to spare for a sword or 
shield.” FEernanvo. 
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